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country in fostering trade relations 
with East Germany. It is also the 
only country where a sizable seg- 
ment of public opinion favors the 
establishment of diplomatic relations. 
Not only in the ranks of the Labor 
party, but also among the Conserva- 
tives, many have recently advocated 
recognition of East Germany. On 
June 12, 1960, the Speaker of the 
East German rubber-stamp_parlia- 
ment, the Volkskammer (People’s 
Chamber), told the Chamber with 
satisfaction that so far 70 
British House of 
Commons had visited East Germany. 


evident 


members of the 


Of late, the East German state- 
owned import-export agency has con- 
cluded a number of substantial deals 
with British, French, Belgian and 
Swedish steel producers. East Ger- 
many, which as yet produces only a 
comparatively small amount of steel 
(in 1958, 3 million tons, as com- 
pared to West Germany's 26.3 mil- 
lion tons), is at present one of Eu- 
rope’s best markets for crude steel 
and steel products. In turn, it ships 
abroad large quantities of machinery 
and optical and precision instru- 
ments, as well as the varied products 
of its fastexpanding chemical in- 
dustry. 


German Vs. German 


Throughout the world West Ger- 
many’ diplomatic, consular and 
commercial representatives run into 


the competition of agents (usually 


semiofficial) for the rival regime in 
East Berlin—people who speak the 


same language, who frequently have 


the same background, who have 
more or less the same things to sell 


and want to buy the same foreign 
products, but who nevertheless be- 
long to a different world, and who 
represent ideas and policies dia- 
metrically opposed to those of the 
This 


causes endless squabbles, incidents, 


Federal Republic. situation 


friction and confusion, for in the 
underdeveloped countries of Africa 
and Asia, where the rival representa- 
tives meet most frequently and unex- 
pectedly, the local people often are 
quite unable to tell one kind of Ger 
man from the other. 

The most remarkable incident ox 


this 


when an East German emissary, of 


curred early year in Guinea 
fering to purchase a large quantity 
of that country’s currently hard-to 
sell banana crop, came close to gain- 
ing diplomatic recognition from the 
unwary government of President 
Sekou Touré. Only when the Bonn 
government threatened to break off 
diplomatic relations with Guinea did 
Touré refrain from pursuing a 
course that would have set a danger- 
ous precedent. For at least a dozen 
of the noncommitted nations around 
the globe stand ready today to recog 
nize the East German regime the 
moment they feel they can do so 
with impunity. [f any one state, big 
or small, succeeds in doing so with- 
out incurring a break with Bonn, all 
the others may be expected to follow. 

Meanwhile, on the economic level, 
East Germany remains very much 
in evidence in Guinea as in Ghana 
and in most of the other new African 
nations. Preparations are now being 
made in East Berlin to penetrate the 
former Belgian Congo, which be- 
came independent on June 30. 


In the United Arab Republic, in 
Iraq, in Yemen and elsewhere in the 
Middle East, East German engineers 
and technicians are building fa 
tories, installing plant equipment 
ind helping with irrigation projects. 
They have been assigned by the 
U.S.S.R. 


construction of the 


a significant share in the 
High 


Dam. East Germany's trade with 


Aswan 


Iraq almost between 
1958 and 1959 and is to be expanded 


further in 1960. 


Shipping Growth 


Closely linked to this world-wide 


quadrupled 


bid for recognition of East Germany 
as a major industrial and commercial 
power, if not as a legitimate state, 
is the rapid expansion by the Com 
munist regime of East Germany's 
previously unimportant shipbuilding 
and shipping facilities. Whereas be 
World 


fore and wnmediately after 


War Il there 


shipyard in the sector of the 


was only one mayor 
Salen 
coast that is now part of East Ger 
many, today there are hve large ones 
Rostock, Warne 


Stralsund and 


in operation-—at 
muende, Wismar, 
Wolgast. 

The East German merchant flect, 
which five years ago consisted of one 
freighter of 4,500 dead-weight tons, 
at present comprises 40 seagoing ves 
sels aggregating more than 200,000 
dead-weight tons. By the end of this 
year, tonnage under the new Eas 
German flag—which since last Ox 
tober has been different from that of 
the Federal Republic—is expected to 
reach 263,500 dead-weight tons and 
it is to be 480,000 at the end of the 
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Next Target: To Make Government Work 
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the ideas presented betore sub 


commiuttee by an array of ofhcial and 


unofhcial experts. 


Iwo things have happened t 


torce the issues of national purpose 


and governmental efhciency on the 


nation’s attention. First, today the 


United States is confronted by radi 


cally new situations that do not fit 


or conform to old policies and prac 
tices, which are increasingly divorced 


from reality. Secondly, the United 


States is now—tor the first time in its 


history confronted by a_ hostile 


coalition which is opposed to our 


way of life and has the military 


power to destroy this country if it 


wishes. And a third reason might be 
given for torcing a tar-reaching reap 
praisal on the United States. This is 
the expansion of governmental op 
and 


World War 


erations responsibilities since 


Il whi h comes near to 


defying comprehension 


U.S. Faces New Situation 
Walte: 


Lippmara $s thesis re gard 


ing our present troubles is that this 


country has reached a point in its in 


rnal development and in its rela 


tions with the rest of the world 


it has fulhiled, and 


where outlived, 
its purpose ind pro 
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our ideals, however resounding the 


rhetoric. It will be found in the in 
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novation of the politica ormuiac, 
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the concrete measures, the practical 
programs by wh h our vce us can be 
realized in the greatly changed world 
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that both men 


involved, and that even the best 
run by untrained men 
wx men who take their leadership 
lightly would not function effectively. 
They also show that even the present 
work 


machinery made to 


with if the ofhcials 


more 


had the trai and the determina 


tion to use what is at hand. 

Thus, at this turning point in our 
history, the United States is in the 
throes of a very healthy, exciting and 
thoughtful debate on the fundamen 
the 
the 


20th 


tal problem of how | hit 


machinery of government to 
needs of the second half of the 
century 
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if the United Nations Did Not Exist. . . 


Voltaire, the great unbeliever, made 
the well-known remark, “If God did 
not exist, it would be necesszry to in- 
vent him.” Today it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that if the United Na- 
tions had not been brought into ex- 
istence 15 years ago in San Francisco 
it would now have to be created to 
cope with the tumultuous rush of 
events which can no longer be chan- 
neled through relations between two 
or more nations, whether opposed or 
joined together in alliances. 

There must be moments when 
even those of us who are most inter- 
nationally minded wish we could 
shut the door on the rest of the world 
and concentrate on our domestic af- 
tairs, which offer a challenge sufh- 
cient to test our mettle. But whatever 
our predilections, one would have to 
be a mastodon not to recognize that 
times have changed and that return 
to isolation is impossible. 

Domestic affairs—those of other 
nations, as well as our own—have 
now become affairs. 
Changes of government, whether de 
termined by orderly elections or by 


violent riots, affect other countries: 


international 


economic policies—about oil, sugar 
wheat, to name a few in the head- 
lines—become issues of war or peace; 
social problems—integration in the 
United States, apartheid in South Af- 
rica, the caste system in India, forced 
labor in Communist nations—are re- 
garded as legitimate problems for 
world-wide debate. 

The demarcation between “domes- 
tic jurisdiction” and the area where 
the international community could 
properly show concern, which in the 
days of the League of Nations was 
still thought to be susceptible of defi- 
nition by the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, becomes daily 


more blurred. If these “domestic” is 
sues are to be discussed, then the 
question arises whether they can be 
most constructively debated in bi- 
lateral exchanges between affected 
nations, as in the case of the United 
States and Cuba, or in the forum of 
the United Nations. Within less than 
a week Cuba, by-passing the Or- 
ganization of American States, re 
quested a meeting of the UN Securi 
ty Council to consider alleged “eco- 
nomic aggression” by the United 
States; and the new government of 
the Congo appealed to the UN for 
military specialists to help reorganize 
its rebellious armed forces. 


Value cf World Forum 


This question becomes even more 
pressing when the issue at stake af- 
fects not only two nations, or even an 
entire geographic area, but the sur 
vival of the world, as in the case of 
disarmament and nuclear tests. After 
the ten-nation disarmament confer 
ence at Geneva had reached a stale 
mate—but before the head of the 
United States delegation, Fredrick 
M. Eaton had had an opportunity to 
present new proposals he had just 
brought from Washington—the 
U.S.S.R. on June 27 abruptly with 
drew from the conference and pro- 
posed transfer of the negotiations to 
the UN General Assembly whose 
1960 session is scheduled to open on 
September 20. 

Far from being alarmed by this 
transfer, the United States could re- 
gard it as an opportunity to explore 
possibilities for disarmament — it 
would be more accurate to speak of 
arms reduction or limitation—in a 
world forum, rather than at a re- 
stricted conference dominated by the 
great powers. Two questions, how- 
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ever, immediately arise: First, will 
this mean the necessity of inviting 
the participation of Communist 
China?; 
danger that the new countries of 
Asia, the Middle East and Africa 
which hold the balance of power in 
the UN, may use the UN forum to 


the detriment of the United States? 


and, second, is there a 


It is difficult to see how effective 
measures about arms reduction and 
nuclear tests, whatever form they 
may take, can be adopted without 
the participation of Communist 
China which, whatever the objec 
tions to the actions of its Communist 
regime, is one of the great powers of 
our age. And many observers out 
side the United States have been con 
tending for a long time that negotia 
tions with Peiping within the UN 
would be more practicable than on a 
piecemeal nation-o-nation basis. It is 
argued that it would be easier fo 
world community to bring pressure 
on Peiping than it would be for the 
United States—and, considering the 
delicate situation we face on the off 
shore islands, far less dangerous 

Lester B. Pearson, Canada’s Secre 
Affairs 


1948-57, now Leader of the Opposi 


tary of State for External 
tion in Parliament, suggests in an 
article in the July 1960 Foreign Af 
fairs that a committee of “middle 
powers” might be asked by the UN 
to draft an actual disarmament con 
vention. “It would then,” he says 
“be the responsibility of the great 
powers to prove its inadequacy or its 
undesirability. In so doing they 
would not, at least, be rejecting each 


other's alone 


ideas, whose source 
makes them often so suspect.” 

But, it is often asked, would the 
United States be isolated in the UN 
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A Communist Chinese loan to Outer 
Mongolia of 200 million rubles for 
the period 1961-65 constitutes the 
main provision of an agreement be 
tween the two countries signed at 


Ulan Bator May This 


latest development the 


in 1960. 
continucs 
trend of increasing Chinese influ 
ence in the Mongolian People’s Re 
public (MPR), which now includes 
Sino-Mongolian diplomatic relations, 
trade and aid, and substantial Chi 
nese immigration 

When one recalls that the U.S.S.R. 
held Mon 


golia’s diplomatic and trade relations 


1928 to 1950, and had 


a monopoly of Outer 


from about 


instituted that monopoly 


through 
forced exclusion of the Chinese who 
had earlier dominated the country, 
Peiping’s recent moves represent, in 
part, a reassertion of traditional Chi 
nese “national interest.” Communist 


} 


China sent its first ambassador to 


Ulan Bator, capital of the MPR, in 
1950, concluded its first trade treaty 
195] 


patched the first Chinese laborers to 


with Mongolia in and dis 


the country in 1955. Since that time 
mutual contacts have expanded in 
range and number. If we assign ten 
points to the combined influence of 
foreign countries in the MPR, at the 
present time six s} 
U.S.S.R.. three to China 
Eastern Europe. 

The U.S.S.R. exerts influence in 


the MPR through formal diplomatic 


vould go to the 


and one to 


relations, trade, aid, and institution 
al, cultural and educational predomi 
Soviet 


spired the Mongolian constitution, 


nance. models obviously in 
the country’s single political party, 


its Marxist-Leninist orientation, its 


schools and textbooks and “socialist 
in art, literature and archi 
Many Mongols 
speak Russian, few speak Chinese. 
Many Mongols study in the U.S.S.R.., 


realism” 


tecture. educated 


few in China. Russian scientists and 
technicians survey and develop Mon 


golian resources. 


China's Assets 


A long anti-Chinese tradition 
Mongolia favors the Russians, but 
the huge Chinese population in bor 
dering north China and the slight 
Russian population in bordering east 
With 
Outer Mongolia’s extensive territory 
’ 


mucs) ana 


ern Siberia favor the Chinese 


(about 600,000 square 


scarce population (approximately | 
million), there is always a 

mect 
And while 


expressed 


shortage which the Chinese can 
and the Russians cannot 


the Mongols have long 


hatred of the Chinese, they also have 


long depended on them for many 


| 


varieties of hard labor. Mongols only 


rarely—and then under protest 


will work on construction, dig ditch 
es or build bridges, and fin 
proper for the Chinese to 
t} 


unpleasant things for them 


intensely nationalistic ‘ id 


dent sentiments seldom overcome 


their aversion to hard, disciplined, 
steady labor. They protect their tra 
ditional nomadic pastoralism partly 
by refusing to do other things. The 
“new class” of Mongolian Commu 
nist bureaucrats has sought to over 
come this tradition, but so far they 
have been only partially successful. 

Mongols have generally reached 
out hungrily for contacts beyond 


Russia and China—contacts with 


Ulan 
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foreign 
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Outer Mongolia is a 

nomina lependent Communist 

satellite ra nteg ladmi 
part of t U.S.S.R. or China, 

Mong lue even limited in 


Ar the t nt 


nistrative 
but 
the 
time 
most of the Russians 
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lrawn from the 
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as brought 
neasural the Mongols. 
Through educatior nd in many 
these formerly backward 


brou 


other Ww 


a 
people nave 


20th centur This 


been ght into the 


has not always 


been do ly or tactfully, but it 


has beer The binding chains 


of super and illiteracy have 


been sund not for all Mongols, 


certainly, but for most of them. Ad- 
ministrative incompetence and fiscal 
irresponsibility, which characterized 
earlier Mongolian governments, are 
not in today’s leadership. In the 
course of his travels in Mongolia in 
1958 and 1959, the author met an 
impressive array of talented and ob- 
viously well-educated and sincerely 
dedicated young officials. 


and anti-Com- 
munist Mongols cannot attain high 
office, and nominal conformity rep- 


Non-Communist 


resents the minimum requirement. 
But many Mongolian Communists 
and fellow travelers are also dedi 
cated nationalists. The Western ob 
server can detect the full spectrum 
ol sentiment from anti-Communist 
and anti-Russian pro-Americans to 
Soviet puppets and lackeys, but the 
great majority are self-consciously 
first of all Mongols. They fight, and 
hight hard, mainly within the con- 
fines of orthodoxy, to retain their 
identity. 


Accent on Mongolia 


The language situation illustrates 
this. Mongolian is related to the 
Turkic language, and unrelated to 
either Russian or Chinese. Its new 
form, in general use since 1945, em- 
ploys Cyrillic script. All newspapers 
and books appear in this “Cyrillic 
Mongolian,” which is also used in 
the schools. This favors Russian in- 
fluence over Chinese, since Peiping 
has announced that it intends to use 
the Latin alphabet in modernizing 
the language in Inner Mongolia. The 
concern of some leading Outer Mon- 
golian intellectuals that the young 
people fail to learn the traditional 
vertical script has led to reintroduc- 
tion of that script into the schools for 
courses in. Mongolian literature. Most 
adult Mongols still use the old script 
for all personal writing. 
the 
second language in the schools, but 
surprisingly few speak it. Top ofh- 


Mongols study Russian as 


cials have been educated or have 
spent considerable periods in the 
U.S.S.R., and speak Russian fluent- 
ly, but on the lower levels of the 
bureaucratic hierarchy, and in the 
population at large, little knowledge 
of Russian is encountered. Very few 
Mongols know Chinese, and the ap- 
proximately 10,000 Chinese laborers 
in Outer Mongolia keep to them 
selves and rarely stay long enough to 
learn Mongolian, or indeed evince 
any interest in doing so. The Mon 
gols complain that the Chinese do 
not stay long enough—that they re 
turn to China after two or three 
years contract-service. The Sino-Mon 
golian agreement of 1955 which pro 
vides for these Chinese workers gives 
them the choice of remaining in 
Outer Mongolia and assuming Mon- 
golian citizenship, but in fact none 
exercise this option. 

Some characteristics of the capital 
city of Ulan Bator (called Urga until 
1924) also provide information use 
ful 
city’s population now exceeds 150, 


for political assessment. The 


000, nearly all of therm Mongols. The 
tomb of Sukhe Bator and Choibalsan 
(Mongolian revolutionary heroes) 
on the central Sukhe Bator Square 
immediately calls to mind the Red 
Square and the Lenin-Stalin mauso 
leum; the mounted statue of Sukhe 
Bator reminds the observer of the 
famous statue of Peter the Great in 
Leningrad. The new Communist in- 
all 


concentrated in and around Sukhe 


fluences, Russian-inspired, are 
Bator Square. But Chinese workers 
construct buildings, pave streets, 
erect bridges, lay water-pipes. Mon 
golian Buddhist monks and Chinese 
the 


population elements in prerevolu- 


merchants comprised largest 
tionary Urga and Russians and their 
Buryat Mongolian agents dominated 
the city to a considerable extent. 
Now Ulan Bator is ethnically Mon 
golian, but a strange mixture archi 


tecturally and spiritually. 


New apartment buildings, con 
structed by Chinese, rise everywhere, 
and each one replaces many of the 
yurts (the traditional wood-framed 
felt tents of the Mongols) still com 
mon in the city. Russian- and East 
European-manutactured trucks and 
buses carry goods and passengers. 
The 


equipped with Russian machinery 


few factories are mainly 
and Mongolian superintendents, but 
Chinese construct new factory build 


ings. 


Russie Vs. China 


While Communist propaganda 
claims that all is sweetness and light 
in socialist brotherhood, and often 
accuses “bourgeois capitalists” of in 
venting nonexistent rivalries, China 
nevertheless seems to go it alone in 
Outer Mongolia. The Chinese ap 
pear deliberately to avoid joint proj 
ects with the Russians or even with 
the Mongols. One has the impression 
that a devious Oriental waiting game 
is taking place, with the expectation 
that patience will yield the prize 


This author believes that not only 
do we in the West know very littl 
about Chinese intentions in Outer 
Mongolia, but that this is also truc 
of the Russians and the Mongols 
“Nobody knows what Chinese-Rus 
sian relations are,” one Soviet Orien 
We 


not to offend the Chines 


talist scholar told the author, 
yust try 
but nobody knows what offends the 
Chinese!” 

Peiping’s latest move the 200 
million ruble loan mentioned above 

follows logically from prior Chi 
nese commitments and activities in 
Outer Mongolia, and should not be 
interpreted as something the Rus 
sians permitted as part of their price 
for muting ideological differences 
The Russians no longer “allow” or 
“forbid” Chinese activity in Outer 
Mongolia; they watch it—and proba 


bly worry about it. However, the 


most important Mongolian leaders 


F reign Policy Bu etir 


today, Tsedenbal and Tsende, both 
received a Russian education—both 
and Tsedenbal’s 
wife is Russian. The U.S.S.R. main 


tains a consulate in the city of Choi 


are cconomists 


balsan, on the eastern border with 


China (Manchuria), and a small 
Russian colony lives at Sain Shanda, 
near the southern border, in the 
Gobi, near Inner Mongolia. In both 
‘ase \ alid cconomic reasons may cx 
plain Russian representation (coal at 
Choibalsan and oil at Sain Shanda), 
but the political purpose of observing 
Chinese activity may also exist. 


The East 


(mainly ast 


fF uropean satellites 


Germany, Czechoslo 
vakia and Hungary) supply many 
technicians and some yoods to the 
Mongols, who especially welcome 
them because they present no direct 
political threat. Various conversa 
tions and contacts gave the impres 
sion that such relations, too, devel 
oped at least semi-independently of 
Russian control. Some of the East 
European specialists complained bit 
terly that information known to 
have been already gathered by Rus 
sians in Outer Mongolia was not 
they 
Rela 


within the 


made available to them, and 


had to duplicate much work 


tive cconomic treedom 


Soviet bloc apparently sometimes 


amounts to anarchy, and the East 


Europeans seem to be on their own 


in dealing with the Mongols. Russia 


helps them. 


clearly in 


neither prohibits nor 


Fast European activity 
creased between the author's visits in 
September 1958 and September 1959, 
and now constitutes a substantial ele 
ment in Mongolia’s foreign relations 
and trade. 

Through the vastly expanded and 
much improved educatynal. system, 
Mongolia now trains most of its own 
officials and technicians. Mongols ox 
cupy most of the positions formerly 
held by Russian advisers. No Russian 
Now the 


Mongols depend less on the Russians 


troops occupy the country 


for almost everything than before. 
Chinese have not replaced Russians 
in important positions, but have 
come in almost entirely at the laborer 
level. Thus Mongolian independence 
is more real now than it has been in 
the past. A far greater range of 
career possibilities has become availa 
ble to the Mongols. Against al! these 
improvements, however, must be 
balanced the oppressive atmosphere 
of enforced conformity and ortho 
doxy, the air of suspicion and poten 
tial and actual purges, the suppres 
sion of religion. The Russians intro 
duced secret police as well as schools. 
Foreigners are closely watched, care 
fully followed, and often forbidden 
to enter places or to see or do what 
they want. Part of this stems from 
the desire to control the foreigner’s 
impressions. It becomes a challenge 
to the visitor to try to break out of 
the controlled atmosphere, to find 
the “real Mongolia” which the lead 


ers seem intent on hiding 


The Balance Sheet 


Recent purges of top officials, lead 


ing intellectuals, and undoubtedly 


others as well, plus inspired denun 
ciations in the government-<ontrolled 
testify surveil 


ress, to continuing 


I 
| 


ance and veiled terror. Yet very real 
changes have occurred, too. It has 
become possible for some Westerners 
to go to (Outer Mongolia, and thus 
the absolute isolation of many years 
has been broken. 

In internal affairs the main 
livestox k 


herds, extension of agriculture and 


issucs 


are collectivization of the 


the longer-range problem of settling 
the nomadic population, with the ac 
companying elimination of the yurt 
“Producers’ cooperatives” now rep 


resent the dominant form of the 


livestock-raising economy. Through 
an accelerated program in the last 
few years, practically all of the no 
mads have “voluntarily enrolled” in 


these cooperatives. The nomads still 


privately own many otf the some 24 
million animals (sheep and goats, 
cattle, horses, camels), but the mem 


ber of ooperative must devote at 
least 


work. 


pressure 5 


year to cooperative 


onsiderable economic 


operate to torce him to 
herd. Further 
Mongo ia 


ly requires 


surrender his private 


expansion livestock 


probal considerably in 


creased systematk output of grain, 


and increased agricultural acreage 


gov 
ernment. Some Mongols now engage 


constitutes a mayor goal of the 


in farming full time, but the people 


generally resist an enforced sedentary 


existence. Fixed habitations—wood 


] 


en houses or apartments still exist 


only in the cities, and even there 


yurts dominate. Ofhcial buildings 


storchouses, s% hools, local govern 


ment he idquarters are seen every 
where, but not houses. 


Uhe Trans 


which began 


. 


Mongolian Railroad, 
tull operation in 1956, 
symbolically and physically connects 
Ulan Bator to 


Peiping. ¢ 


both Moscow and 


hina has returned to Out 


er Mongolia in earnest, and will not 


be easily dislodged. Subtle Chinese 


probably continue for 


eroding the 


pressure will 

rs. graduall 
many years yraqgually 
position and perhaps Mon 
The 


transitory 


Russian 


roly independer . . ll 
gohan independence as well. 


unstable ind =probably 


status quo in Outer Mongolia seems 


unlikely to lead to an open break 


between China and Russia, but 


“rivalry lescribes the current situa 


tion more accurately than ‘coopera 


tion.” The Mongols themselves are 


too few, and their geographic posi 


tion 1s tor exposed to Russian and 


Chinese pressure, to influence the 


outcome any decisive manner. 
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(Contunued from page 170 
current Seven-Year Plan in 1965. 
Since May 1, 1960, East Germany 


also boasts an “overseas port” of its 
own—Rostock. On that date the 
first 10,000-ton freighter docked at 
the first of three large new piers 
under construction about halfway 
between Rostock and its outlet on 
the Baltic, Warnemuende, marking 
the beginning of overseas traffic to 
and from East Germany. In the past, 
East Germany's three seaports of 
Rostock, and Stralsund 
were able to handle only ships of the 


Wismar 


small types that ply the Baltic and 
North Sea routes. When the new 
Rostock Uebersechafen (overseas 
port) is completed in 1965 it is ex- 
pected to do an annual business of 
from 6 to 8 million tons. 
Internally, East Germany is well 
on the way toward becoming the 
most heavily socialized and tightly 
controiled country of the Soviet bloc, 
after Red China. A massive collec- 
tivization drive which was carried 
out*in March and April 1960 with 
official 


propaganda and intimidation virtual- 


a maximum of pressure, 
ly wiped out private agricultural 
holdings. In industry the percentage 
of state ownership now exceeds 90 
percent and is expected soon to reach 
100 percent. 

In spite of the new tensions gen- 
erated by the ruthless drive to bring 


even the most independent-minded 
iarmer into a collective system of 
production, the internal situation in 
East Germany appears to have be- 
come fairly stabilized. Shortages of 
food and consumer goods persist in 
many lines, but they are, on the 
whole, ephemeral and spotty rather 
than endemic. In a purely material 
sense, life in East Germany during 
the past few years has become a good 
deal easier than it used to be, and 
conditions may be expected to im- 
prove further as the huge invest- 
ments in industrial plants and equip- 
ment made in recent years begin to 
pay off in terms of consumer goods 
and trade. 

East Germany 
matching the economic power and 
prosperity of West Germany. But it 
no longer is a poor relation in the 
Communist bloc, and all indications 
are that it will gain further interna- 


is sull far from 


tional weight in the years ahead. 


Joachim Joesten, a former assistant editor 

in the foreign department of Newsweek 

magazine, contributes to a wide range of 

American, British and Continental news 
papers and magazines 
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(Continued from page 172) 


by the Afro-Arab-Asian bloc—which 
might also attract support from some 
of the Latin American countries? 
This question implies that the non- 
Western countries, when it comes to 


fundamental issues of war and peace, 


would be hostile to the United States, 
and to the West in general. This 
assumption 1s not supported by ex 
perience, The new countries, particu 
larly those only recently subject to 
Western colonial rule, are under 
standably sensitive about the policies 
ot the West-—but they are by no 
means committed to the Communist 
bloc. On the contrary, with striking 
unanimity, they favor a policy of 
“positive neutralism” and action 
through the UN whenever feasibk 
These new nations have already dis 
played torbearance and statesman 
ship, even on such a painful issue as 
apartheid, as indicated by the March 
April debate in the UN Security 
Council on South Africa's racial poli 
cy. Their efforts to find formulas that 
would reconcile conflicting interests 
compare favorably with the harsh 
clashes of the great powers. 

In a day when alliances, whether 
Communist or anti-Communist, of 
ten show fissures, and frozen atti 
tudes on the part of blocs often pre 
clude fruitful negotiations, the less 


debates of the UN's 


world forum offer opportunities for 


constricted 


greater fluidity of ideas, less ironclad 
conclusions. Any piece of machinery 
must be judged not by its design but 
by the use that is made of it. Deter 
mination to make use of the ma 
chinery of the UN could give it new 
efficacy. 

Vera Micneces Dean 
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